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420 INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS. 
THE BOUNDARIES OF SOCIETY. 

STEPHEN C. PEPPEK. 

T PROPOSE to speak about society in this paper without 
*■ attempting to give a true definition of the term. As a 
philosopher my first care should be to give a true definition 
of society, but I am approaching the subject here rather 
from the point of view of the scientist than of the philoso- 
pher. I wish to point out certain facts about the nature 
of society, and certain implications that follow out of these 
facts, rather than to define society. 

But the thought will occur, How can we talk about the 
nature of society and draw inferences from that nature 
before we have discovered the true definition of society? 
How can we talk about something when we cannot define 
what we are talking about? But that is the very paradox 
of science: it is always talking about things that it can- 
not define. Biology is the science of life. What is life? 
Chemistry is the science of matter. What is matter? 
Physics is the science of force and motion. What is force 
or motion? In fact, science could be distinguished from 
philosophy almost by this one particular. Philosophy is 
always trying to find out what it is talking about with the 
result that it says very little, while science says a great 
deal, but it does not know what it is about. In spite of 
being myself a philosopher, I have at present somewhat of 
the scientist's attitude and wish to say something even at 
the risk of not knowing what it is about. 

I shall not, therefore, attempt to give a true definition 
of society, but only a working definition. The distinction 
between the two is enormous. A true definition should 
be unambiguous and exact. A working definition should 
within limits always be ambiguous. The aim of the one 
is to fib its object; the aim of the other is to fit the men 
studying the object, men often of widely differing opinions. 
The one is a careful survey; the other a mere gesture, as 
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much as to say the object lies somewhere over there. The 
one is an ideal to be striven for; the other a mere tool to 
be used until its usefulness is over, then to be discarded for 
a better. 

Such a working definition of the term, society, we need 
for our purposes, and I propose the following: A society is a 
unit of co-operation. I believe nearly all sociologists though 
widely disagreed among themselves could accept this as a 
working definition. What it states without ambiguity are 
points that are generally agreed upon by all to be charac- 
teristics of society; what it leaves ambiguous are the 
countless points at issue. 

All are agreed that a society is some sort of unity con- 
stituted by some sort of activity by individuals of some 
sort. The word, unit, implies that unity; and the Word, 
co-operation, implies an activity of individuals. It is 
furthermore generally agreed that society is a vital phe- 
nomenon, that the individuals constituting it must be 
living individuals. The word, co-operation, has with us, 
I believe, rather that connotation: only living beings can 
truly be said to co-operate. At any rate, let it so be in- 
terpreted, for I shall not attempt to consider a molecule as 
a society of atoms. Again, it is generally agreed that a 
society is for the mutual benefit of the individuals that 
constitute it. The word, co-operation, has also that con- 
notation, I believe. Again, it is generally agreed that 
purely accidental occurrences of mutual benefit do not 
create a society, as when men throw rubbish about a camp 
and scavengers devour it. At least as long as the mutual 
benefit is accidental no social phenomenon occurs. I 
believe there is even some such connotation as this in the 
word, co-operation, a feeling that true co-operation must 
be purposeful in some sense. All in all, it seems to be 
generally agreed that a society is a unity constituted by the 
purposeful activity of living organisms for the mutual bene- 
fit of one another. Further than this there does not seem 
to be any general agreement, and all of this, it appears to me, 
is implied in saying that society is a unit of co-operation. 
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What a unit of co-operation definitely implies I have 
enumerated. What it leaves ambiguous no man could 
enumerate. I will mention just a few of the ambiguous 
points to give some conception of the unutterable vagueness 
of this definition, of its miserable hopelessness from a purely 
philosophical point of view. 

It gives no clue as to whether a society must have a 
definite duration. If I meet a strange lady in a narrow 
passage and I turn to one side and she turns to the other 
and we pass never to see each other again, did we for that 
brief fraction of a minute create a new society, and was it 
almost as soon as made dissolved forever? Our definition 
will not say. Does society extend into the past and future 
as well as across the present? Are our forefathers who did 
many things for us, and are our children and grandchildren 
yet unborn for whom we are doing many things, are these 
members of our society? If so, how far into the past and 
how far into the future does our present society extend? 
Are slaves a part of society? If so, are domestic animals? 
And if so, are vegetables? Are what I like to call "social 
relics" — i.e., mills, railroads, ships, telegraph lines, wire- 
less systems, buildings, works of art, books in which the 
knowledge of society is stored, and the enormous mass of 
such things so characteristic of modern civilization — are 
these in any sense, as Spencer said they were, parts of 
society? Does society imply a conscious unity? If so, 
what shall we say of the so-called insect societies of ants 
and wasps and bees? If not, what shall we say of those 
strange harmonies of nature, dozens of which have been 
discovered, such as the relation between the flower and the 
bee, and which have recently been summed up in the name, 
symbiosis? Do these constitute a social relation or not? 
Above all, does society involve an overindividual unity 
that is something more than the unity of the sum of 
individuals that compose it? And if so, what is the nature 
and extent of that unity? 

These are some of the questions that our working defini- 
tion leaves unanswered. I mention them that there may be 
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no doubt of the type .of definition I am employing. I am 
not attempting to present a true definition that shall be 
exact and unambiguous. I am merely assuming a working 
definition for the sake of bringing out certain facts with 
their implications. My attitude is that of the scientist 
rather than that of the philosopher. 

According to our working definition, then, co-operation 
is the differentia of society, the extent of co-operation indi- 
cates the extent of a society, and where co-operation 
ends. there is the boundary of a society. Now I wish to 
examine certain important concepts involved in social 
structure, and to call attention to a law that seems to 
govern social changes. These will be the facts I wish to 
bring out. Then I will draw the implications. 

Societies are constructed on two plans. Suppose we call 
them the concentric and intersectional plans. The con- 
centric plan involves a system of societies in which each 
successive society has an ever widening membership and an 
ever widening authority. The readiest example of this is a 
government; for example, our system of town, county, 
state, and federal government. But a better example is an 
army with its squad, company, regiment, brigade, and 
division. The fundamental characteristic of this type of 
society is that the purposes about which each lower society 
in the system is formed are a means to the purposes of each 
higher society. Thus the purposes which a squad co- 
operates in carrying out are a means to the purposes of a 
company, and these in turn are a means to the purposes 
of a regiment, and so on up. The means and end relation 
which binds this type of society together implies as its 
converse a more obvious characteristic, viz., that each 
higher society in the system has authority over each lower 
one. Thus the division has authority over the brigade, the 
brigade over the regiment, the regiment over the company, 
and so on. I need not amplify these two characteristics 
of the concentric society. Everyone is familiar with what 
I am referring to. 

But it is evident that there are great differences between 
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one concentric society and another. There is a striking 
difference, for example, between the organization of our 
army and that of our government, and yet both are con- 
centric societies. What is that difference? It is the dif- 
ference in the degree of centralization in the two societies. 
Now the two extremes of centralization are, on the one 
hand, such a thoroughgoing organization as an army, and, 
on the other, such a social arrangement as Kropotkin and 
Tolstoi have desired. As social organization approaches 
the type of the army we call it centralized; as it approaches 
the type of anarchy, we call it decentralized. 

Upon analysis it turns out that this difference depends 
ultimately upon the distribution of authority in the system. 
In the ideal centralized society, all the authority of the 
whole system is concentrated in the highest society of the 
system. In an army all the authority is concentrated in 
the hands of the commander in chief who represents in his 
person the army as a whole. What he commands must 
be obeyed without question by every lesser society in the 
system whether it is the division, regiment, or squad. 
None of the lesser societies in the system have any rights 
whatever. There are no regimental rights nor divisional 
rights. The army as a whole is the only society in the 
system that has any rights and these are all concentrated 
in the hands- of the commander in chief who represents the 
whole army. 

It is obviously quite different with our government. 
The federal government has certain rights, but there are 
also state rights, county rights, and town rights, and the 
federal government has no authority whatever over these. 
In short, the authority is not concentrated in the highest 
society of the system, but is distributed through the system. 
Or to put it another way, the state co-operates in certain 
purposes which are not necessarily a means to the purposes 
of the federal government, and the county co-operates in 
certain purposes that are not necessarily a means to the 
purposes of the state, and similarly with other lesser socie- 
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ties in the system. The system still remains concentric, 
because there is a sufficient group of purposes in each 
lesser society which are a means to the purposes of the 
higher societies to hold the whole system together. 
But just as soon as the authority begins to be distributed 
through the different levels of a concentric system, just 
so soon decentralization begins, the extreme of which is the 
absence of all authority, or what is known as anarchy. 

Another name that is frequently given to this authority 
when political matters are under discussion, is sovereignty. 
And it is patent that the nature of sovereignty is very 
different in a decentralized society from what it is in a 
centralized one. 

And while I am speaking of decentralization, I want to 
make sure it is not being confused with democracy. Democ- 
racy is the rule of the people; decentralization is the dis- 
tribution of authority or sovereignty through the different 
levels of a concentric system. The two concepts are en- 
tirely different. We may have centralized democracy as 
in the idea of state socialism. And we may have decen- 
tralization without democracy, as was the case under the 
feudal regime in prance. The king of France represented a 
higher concentric level of society than his barons but he had 
very little authority over them, yet at the same time the 
people of France had no voice in their government. Never- 
theless, while democracy and decentralization mean quite 
different things, there is a strong tendency for democracy 
to follow upon decentralization, and for absolutismto 
follow upon centralization. 

Opposed to concentric societies and cutting across them 
are intersectional societies. The characteristic of these is 
that they exist within a concentric system, yet the purposes 
about which they are formed are not means to the purposes 
of the system. For example, clubs, churches, political 
parties, business corporations, labor unions, and the like 
within our government are intersectional societies. The 
government has power of restraint over them, but no 
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authority. It can tell them what they shall not do, but 
not what they shall do; and whether they exist or not is a 
matter of indifference. 

The existence of intersectional societies implies a certain 
field of endeavor not brought under the authority of the 
government. Consequently, in a perfect centralized society 
such as we find in the idea of state socialism there would be 
no intersectional societies whatever, because there would 
be no air left for them to breathe. On the other hand, in a 
decentralized system there is bound to be a buzzing swarm 
of active intersectional societies. 

Where there are many intersectional societies, we have 
the maximum of competition. Where we have highly or- 
ganized centralization, we have the maximum of efficiency. 
Intersectional and concentric societies, therefore, are some- 
what opposed. But obviously an intersectional society 
may in its internal structure be concentric and highly 
centralized, as is the case in all big modern business cor- 
porations. 

Now I think we can get a broad view of social structure. 
It always seems to me like an enormous spider's web with 
wide embracing concentric threads spreading out in every 
direction, and across these thousands of radiating threads 
and other threads criss-crossing in every direction in 
desperate confusion and in most unspiderlike fashion. 
These threads are the boundaries of societies. 

That being the structure of society, I will now state what 
appears to be the law of social change. It is this: The 
greater the power of a society and the less the pressure of en- 
vironment, the larger the society and the more decentralized. 

This law includes four terms, each one of which needs 
definition — power of society, pressure of environment, 
largeness of society, and decentralization. Let us begin 
with the last of these terms and work backwards. I have 
already explained what I mean by decentralization. 

By largeness of society I mean the number of individual 
organisms that make it up. I do not mean the amount of 
territory it covers, nor the number of subordinate societies 
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it includes, but simply the number of individual organisms 
it includes, the number a census would give. The largeness 
of Great Britain is the sum of the populations of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and of all the colonies. 

By environment I mean the whole mass of external 
forces social or physical which have an influence upon 
society. Its social environment would be all the societies 
that are not included within the society in question and 
yet come in contact with it. The social environment of any 
modern nation is all other modern nations. The social 
environment of any modern industrial corporation within a 
nation is the government that has power of restraint over 
it, other industrial corporations and in fact other inter- 
sectional societies of any kind within the nation that come 
in contact with it, and possibly other nations and inter- 
sectional societies within those other nations. In short, 
the social environment of a society is all societies beyond its 
boundaries that have an influence upon it. The physical 
environment is all physical forces that have an influence 
upon it — climate, geography, natural resources, food supply, 
etc., etc. 

Now, by pressure of environment I mean the tendency 
of these forces to be destructive to the society. Two socie- 
ties concerned with similar purposes so situated that they 
have to seek the satisfaction of these purposes from a com- 
mon field when the supply in that field is limited, two such 
societies are bound to exert strong pressure on one another. 
When two such societies exist under a government that has 
restraint over them, we call the conflict that results com- 
petition; when they are under no restraint, we call the 
conflict the struggle for existence. 

In the absence of a social environment, however, a 
society still feels forces pressing upon its life, and these are 
purely physical — extreme cold, poor soil, constant danger 
of floods or volcanic eruptions, insufficient food supply and 
the daily possibility of famine. All of these forces tend to 
destroy a society, and these and a thousand like them 
constitute the physical environment. 
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By power of society I mean something rather complex. 
It includes a physical element and a psychological element. 
Its physical element is what the economists call capital. 
Its psychological element is the knowledge and enterprise 
of its people. If it is asked what specifically are capital, 
knowledge, and enterprise, I answer those are questions for 
the philosopher to answer. He may define them at the 
same time that he defines society. 

In the power of a society, however, I do not include the 
natural resources of the territory on which the society lives. 
That goes into the physical environment. Nor do I in- 
clude the size of the society nor its social organization. 

The power of society is the internal outward pushing 
force, the pressure of environment is the external inward 
pushing force, and these two forces interacting determine 
the constitution of a society, its size and its organization. 
That is the essence of the law of social change I gave. 
The greater the power of a society and the less the pressure 
of environment, the larger the society and the more decen- 
tralized. 

Let me take a fictitious example to give some concep- 
tion of how the law works. Suppose a large number of 
people were placed on a South Sea Island, and that there 
was plenty of fruit and fish to be had and no other people 
within reach. Under those circumstances our people on 
the island would live with practically no social organization 
whatever, because there would be no environmental pres- 
sure. Even the family organization would be very weak 
under such conditions. But at the same time and for the 
very same reason the size of our society would rapidly in- 
crease. The result is that soon it would have to face the 
problem of food supply, and immediately environment 
would begin to exert a pressure. To meet this pressure the 
individuals of our society would have to begin to cultivate 
the soil and to fish in ways somewhat different from their 
old haphazard methods. But obviously everybody would 
want to cultivate the best soil and fish in the best fishing 
grounds. Squabbles would arise, the inevitable result of 
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which would be some sense of private property with some 
recognition of an authority that could enforce the observ- 
ance of property rights. At the same time the problem of 
the care of children would begin to grow acute and would 
be solved either by rapid depopulation and a return to the 
old social status (which is unlikely, for if the maternal in- 
stinct were weak enough to allow of that, the chances are 
the society would soon annihilate itself altogether), or, if 
depopulation did not take place, there would have to 
develop some strong form of family organization. Now 
with private property, the sense of authority, and family, 
our society would have acquired a considerable degree of 
organization. 

But the population would still continue to increase. 
The pressure of environment would consequently become 
stronger and stronger. There would be only one way for 
our society to meet this increasing pressure and that is by 
still better organization, by greater centralization. And 
this process of greater and greater centralization would 
continue up to the limit of the power of our society — i.e. up 
to the limit of its intelligence and enterprise. But finally 
that limit would be reached. Then there would be just 
two alternatives. One would be to have imbedded in their 
organization some means of disposing of their superfluous 
population such as infanticide for certain classes of cases, 
and celibacy for certain classes of cases, the killing of their 
infirm, and the like. Within limits these and similar 
things can be done and have been done in many primitive 
tribes. But it involves a highly centralized society under 
a tremendous environmental pressure to permit these 
things to be done successfully, because such practices 
violate the fundamental instincts of social growth — the 
maternal instinct and the sexual instinct— without which 
in great strength the society could not exist at all. Yet 
without the sanction of these practices, there would be 
only one alternative for our society to look forward to and 
that would be its own destruction. That destruction 
would not mean the annihilation of all its members, but it 
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would mean an explosion sooner or later in which our 
society would be shattered into fragments, and each frag- 
ment would start out as an independent society. For a 
society is like a worm: you cut it in pieces, and each piece 
marches off a little stunned but quite lively. 

And now we have a new situation. For now each 
society has to meet the pressure not only of a physical 
environment but of a social environment composed of the 
numerous other small societies about it. And then begins 
the regular struggle for existence with its concomitant, war. 
And this condition may continue for many years. A 
number of warring tribes in moderately close proximity 
often reach a state of pretty fair equilibrium. If the 
population in any two tribes gets a little large so that they 
begin to infringe upon one another's territory, they go to 
war and kill off each other's surplus population, after which 
they can live in peace for a number of years more. And 
if any one tribe begins to get a little too powerful, that very 
fact drives other tribes into an alliance to crush it, and 
again the equilibrium is established. Once in a while, 
however, one tribe more powerful than the others and 
usually helped by a propitious physical environment over- 
comes all obstacles and establishes a supremacy over all 
the surrounding tribes, either absorbing them as slaves, or 
even eventually as citizens, or overawing them into the 
condition of mere provinces. Then we get the origin of a 
nation. 

Now let us suppose that one of the tribes of our South 
Sea Island, a fragment of our old unified society, after a 
long history of tribal warfare finally acquired supremacy 
over all the other tribes on the island. So much of the 
other tribes as it did not care to absorb — which would not 
improbably be all their males — it would massacre, and 
would find itself at last in undisputed possession of a large 
fruitful island with plenty of elbow room. What would 
happen now? The tribe would come into possession of this 
island as a rather small and highly centralized society. 
Would it remain small and centralized? No, the moment 
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it came fully to realize that the environmental pressure was 
completely removed, there would take place a gradual 
disorganization and decentralization. The chief's author- 
ity would be clipped more and more, the warrior would no 
longer be useful except as a decoration, and would slowly 
pass into tradition, class distinctions would disappear, the 
slaves would be freed and in a primitive, uncouth form there 
would be a saying that every man has an "inalienable 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness," there 
would be agitation to do away completely with the institu- 
tion of private property, and more and more every man 
would be allowed to go about and do as he pleases, as men 
did in the Golden Age when they were first deposited upon 
the island. But meantime the population would be in- 
creasing and the limit of food supply would little by little 
be creeping nearer, and sooner or later the disorganization 
would have to give way to a new organization, and our 
little South Sea Island would witness the beginning of 
another social cycle. 

I do not give this little account as a history nor even as a 
prophecy. The ways of real societies in our real world are 
infinitely more complex and can be traced only with great 
difficulty. The actual physical environment is never an 
absolutely calculable thing, never an impenetrable wall, but 
man always finds some unexpected hole in it that opens 
into another wide expanse. Man is never satisfied to stay 
within allotted bounds. He will even make a hole in the 
wall, if he finds a place where the wall is thin. Some of our 
South Sea Islanders would undoubtedly have found another 
land to migrate to, though it were leagues away. We may 
think we have found a society's physical environment, but 
behold a curtain lifts and we have to begin our calculations 
anew. 

Nor is it even possible to tell exactly what is the limit 
of a society's power. Even in a primitive society there is 
always the possibility of a new invention. That invention 
is partially due to the state of the society, to be sure, but 
not wholly. There are sociological reasons for every human 
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discovery, but there are individual reasons also; and it is 
these individual reasons that blur the action of any socio- 
logical law. And if we cannot estimate the power of a 
primitive society, how much less can we estimate that of a 
civilized one! In our society to-day, is there any proposal 
so absurd that we can afford not to consider it seriously? 
We can fly like birds and we can swim like fishes under the 
sea. Has anyone the audacity to say there is anything we 
cannot do? 

But the most disturbing element in any sociological law 
is the social environment. What is the social environment 
of any given real society? It is utterly impossible to say 
with any degree of accuracy. We watch the growth and 
development of some society through the lens of history. 
We see it take shape and gradually approach the type and 
our enthusiasm rises and we think here is the perfect 
specimen of a society we have been searching for and we are 
about to set it down as the proof of all our theories, when 
there is a rumble from an undreampt of region and a horde 
of barbarians swoops down upon our society and wrecks it 
in flame and blood . It is the Huns out of the black north, or 
the Mongols out of the wastes of Asia, or the Spaniards from 
far over the sea, or the English from heaven knows where. 
Who would have thought of putting these in the social 
environment of the society we were so carefully watching? 
And even to-day with the whole world in telegraphic 
communication we cannot be quite sure that we know the 
whole social environment. 

Such an isolated life as our South Sea islanders led is 
impossible in the actual world. Such a society never 
existed and never can exist. The account I gave is simply 
a fiction showing what would happen if the law I stated 
were put in operation under ideal conditions. In the same 
way I could explain the operation of the law of gravity by 
showing how two bodies would behave in an infinite empty 
space. The fact that there is no such thing as an infinite 
empty space, and that therefore the law of gravity never 
exhibits itself in its pure simplicity is no disparagement 
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upon that law. In the same way, the fact that a society 
never is isolated is no disparagement of the law I stated. 
Just as the law of gravity interferes with itself and covers 
itself up with the multitude of its applications, the same 
with this law. Yet occasionally the law creeps out of its 
complexities and we catch brief glimpses of it in the em- 
pires of the world. 

But if left to its single self the law would operate with a 
process of alternate expansion and contraction like the 
life of a gigantic amceba. And the expansions and con- 
tractions are of the boundaries of society. First a society 
expands at the same time consolidating until it reaches the 
limits of its environment, then from the very excess of its 
internal pressure it breaks into pieces and its boundaries 
contract. And again the process of expansion begins. 

I have sought to show in rough detail how this happens 
and why. But here I am not so much interested in the 
details as in the fact — the fact that society is not a static 
thing, but a thing that expands and contracts, a changing 
thing with change essential to its nature and implied in the 
fundamental instincts which make society and even human 
life possible at all, the instincts of self-preservation, the 
sexual instinct, and the maternal instinct. This fact of 
change inherent in the nature of society, this alternate 
expansion and contraction of the boundaries of society 
combined with alternate centralization and decentraliza- 
tion in the structure of society, is the fact or group of facts 
that I was particularly desirous of bringing out. And now 
I wish to point out the moral implications of these facts. 
There are two important implications. 

I believe it is unnecessary to point out at the present day 
that morality is primarily a social phenomenon. For an 
isolated individual permanently out of communication 
with his fellow men, there will be problems of prudence but 
nothing more. The characteristic moral problems of 
right, wrong, and obligation, personal liberty, punishment, 
and compulsion will not have any meaning for him what- 
ever. It is only in society that morality exists. 
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It follows that right and wrong are determined by the 
nature of society. And again, if the foregoing analysis of 
the nature of society is correct, it follows that for any given 
individual, right and wrong are determined by the struc- 
ture of the society in which he lives. This is the first 
important implication that comes out of our analysis of the 
nature of society. 

It means that there are as many standards of right and 
wrong as there are types of social structure. What is 
right for the Hottentot may be wrong for the Arab, and 
what is right for the Arab may be wrong for you and me. 
Moreover, to bring the point sharply home to us, what was 
right for the German before the war might have been 
wrong for us ; and since it was right for the German and a 
German was the agent, then it was right and that was all 
there was to it, and any judgment we might have on the 
matter was totally irrelevant. We might not like the act, 
and indeed we did not. We disliked it to such a degree 
that we expended quantities of money, thousands of lives, 
and much suffering to wipe out the social structure that 
made the German act morally right. We wiped out a 
moral standard. But even that fact is irrelevant to the 
German act performed before the armistice. If the act 
was then right according to the standards of the German 
social structure, then that act is right to-day and for all 
eternity. For an act must be judged by the standards 
under which it is performed and all other standards are 
irrelevant. 

Did we do wrong, then, to wipe out the German social 
structure? Not at all. On the contrary, it was the only 
right thing that we could do. For if we did not impose our 
moral standards upon Germany, she would have imposed 
hers upon us. But that does not make her any less in the 
right nor us any more in the right. The only trouble with 
Germany was that she had developed a social structure 
that was out of accord with the prevalent social structure 
of the rest of the world. Cooped up in the middle of 
Europe with no chance to spread in any direction, she had 
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just gone through a period of most extraordinary expansion. 
She had no means of disposing of her surplus population; 
so all she could do was to consolidate and centralize, which 
she did in a way that attracted the admiration of the whole 
world. But there is a limit even to centralization, and we 
happen to be living in the decade that saw that limit 
reached. Germany did not prove strong enough to force 
an outlet for herself, and consequently collapsed. There 
was no ethical question any where in the whole episode. 

Everybody did right to the best of his ability as he 
saw the right. It was simply a great social eruption caus- 
ing untold suffering but for which nobody is to blame. If 
there is any lesson to be learned from it — certainly not that 
centralized governments are an everlasting sin, for the time 
may come not so many decades ahead when centralized 
governments will be the only kind that can stand the storms 
of life and live — but if any lesson is to be learned from the 
late war, it is that some means should be found to equalize 
the social pressure throughout the world. So long as there 
are parts of the world that are allowed to become over- 
populated and with no means of outlet provided, especially 
if the people in those parts are intelligent and enterprising, 
just so long there will be smoldering craters liable to erupt 
at any moment and destroy the peace of the world. There 
is no moral lesson to be learned from the late war whatever. 

The first implication, then, that follows from our analy- 
sis is that there are as many moral standards as there are 
types of social structure, and that each of these is absolute 
within its own sphere and utterly irrelevant within any 
other sphere. 

The second implication is that there is no moral standard 
beyond the boundaries of sovereignty in any society or 
system of societies. Social boundaries are also moral 
boundaries. This second implication is inseparable from 
the first, but yet is different. The first says that there are 
many moral standards, one for each society, the second 
that the boundaries of sovereignty in a society are the 
boundaries of morality in a society. For sovereignty is the 
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outward limit of a society and beyond that is no social 
organization. This is particularly evident in a highly 
centralized society. Each concentric society here is under 
the authority of the next higher concentric society above it 
and so on up until at last the concentric society of widest 
authority is reached beyond which there is no society of 
wider authority to which appeal may be made. The 
authority of this highest society, therefore, is final and there 
is no obligation beyond it. In such a system this highest 
society would absorb all the sovereignty of the system, and 
consequently the boundaries of the sovereign society would 
exactly coincide with the boundaries of morality in that 
social system. 

In decentralized systems, however, we saw that sover- 
eignty or authority is distributed in different amounts 
among different societies in the system, and even inter- 
sectional societies possess in a sense a certain degree of 
sovereignty. In decentralized systems, therefore, the 
limits of sovereignty do not coincide with the boundaries 
of any single society in the system, but sovereignty covers 
the whole system like a cloak resting lightly on the bound- 
aries of nearly every society in the system. But in both 
cases and wherever sovereignty lies, there is no appeal 
beyond it, and therefore, no obligation. The limits of 
sovereignty, consequently, are the limits of morality, and 
whatever is done beyond those limits is simply non-moral. 
The behavior of a member of one tribe to a member of 
another may be generous and hospitable, and we may 
admire it; or it may be cruel and malicious, and we may 
abhor it; and we may have our own opinion of the man who 
does it: but since the act is performed beyond the pale of 
sovereignty, it is simply non-moral. It does not come 
under the head of the moral but under the head of the 
creditable. 

There is a vast difference between the creditable and the 
moral. We admire the daring and cunning of a robber, and 
we admire the sympathy and courage of the person that 
gives him shelter in a pinch. The behavior of both is 
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often highly creditable, but always totally immoral. In 
point of fact, the creditable is an aesthetic category and is 
of an entirely different character from the moral. That is 
the reason why robbers and cutthroats have such a prom- 
inent position as heroes in our poetry, drama, and romance. 
Consider how much of our literature is woven about 
stories of Robin Hood and of knights errant. The im- 
morality of these ideal heroes is concealed, or ignored, or 
excused by arguments a hardened criminal would blush to 
make; and, in fact, we do not ask about the righteousness 
of our heroes, but are interested only in their deeds. The 
moral of a large part of our literature is extremely dubious, 
but it is nevertheless excellent literature. We must not 
confuse personal admiration with moral approval. The 
former has wings and knows no bounds, the latter is closely 
confined within the hmits of sovereignty. 

But granted all this, it may be asked, is there not such a 
thing as a super-national standard? Are we not under a 
certain obligation to humanity over and above the social 
structures of nations? Quite possibly Germany could not 
be held for committing a crime under the constitution of 
the United States seeing that she had never come under the 
jurisdiction of that constitution, but did she not commit a 
crime against humanity from under whose jurisdiction 
neither German nor American can escape? 

If by humanity is meant simply the class of all human 
beings, I must answer, No, we are under no obligation to 
humanity. I cannot conceive of any argument to prove 
that simply because I am a member of a logical class, I am 
therefore under moral obligation to that class. As a man 
I happen to be a member of the class of all men known as 
humanity. For the same reason I happen to be a member 
of a certain class of animals known as vertebrates. Surely 
it cannot be argued that because I am logically a verte- 
brate, I am therefore under moral obligation to Vertebrata. 
No more can it be argued that I am under moral obligation 
to Humanity (even when written with a capital H). 

There are two reasons, however, which account for the 
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plausibility of the belief that we have duties to humanity. 
One of these is that while we cannot easily conceive of 
rabbits and armadillos as fellow citizens with equal suffrage 
in a society of which we form a part, it is not difficult to 
conceive of a society of all human beings. Other men have 
their societies as we have ours. Why could not all these 
societies be welded into one great whole, the society of 
humanity? As an ideal that society has existed for 
thousands of years, and it lives at present in the minds of 
many people, who measure progress by measuring their 
times with that ideal. Any event that moves away from 
that ideal is viewed by all these people with disapproval, 
and it is easy to mistake that disapproval for moral dis- 
approbation. 

But the two are by no means the same. It was this 
difference perhaps that Kant felt when he made the dis- 
tinction between the hypothetical and categorical impera- 
tive, though he accounted for it in another way. If people 
have a certain ideal in mind, then certain acts are necessary 
for the realization of that ideal, and these acts will be ap- 
proved with an intensity proportional to the value set on 
the ideal. We say that */ an ideal is to be realized, then 
such and such acts ought to be performed, and we are liable 
to call such acts right when they are performed, and con- 
trary acts wrong. The whole vacabulary of morality is 
employed, and yet it is not a question of morality at all. 
Two men in a single society might have opposite ideals — 
let us say an anarchist and a state socialist — yet in that 
society only one of these could possibly be morally right 
(and the chances are neither would be). Indeed, a single 
man with an eccentric ideal could lay judgment on the whole 
world, for if morality were merely a matter of ideals, why 
should one man's ideal be subordinated to another's? If 
morality is merely a matter of ideals, there is no real obliga- 
tion anywhere, but only hypothetical obligation. But 
morality is not a matter of "if's," it is a matter of fact. 
A morally wrong act does something more than cause a 
pang of disapproval by conflicting with somebody's ideal, 
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it brings a whole social structure to bear upon it. Morality 
is not hypothetical, it is categorical. 

In making this distinction between hypothetical and 
categorical obligation, I hope it is not thought that I am 
trying to prove ideals to be irrelevant to morality. On the 
contrary, human society is built round ideals. When I 
have spoken of societies co-operating about certain purposes 
these purposes were nothing other than ideals, and in these 
cases ideals that actually function in morality. But for an 
ideal to function in morality it must be more than a mere 
ideal. There must be co-operation of individuals about it, 
and that co-operation must be in some degree crystallized 
into a social structure. It is the action of this social struc- 
ture that makes obligation categorical. Until an ideal 
takes root in a social structure it can claim nothing but 
hypothetical obligation, no matter how many people 
may have that ideal in mind. 

Now, a society of humanity is an ideal in the minds of a 
great many people, and obviously Germany performed acts 
that ran counter to this ideal and outraged individually all 
the people that had it in their minds. But in so far as it 
was simply an ideal and could claim no social structure 
crystallized about it, obligation to it could not be more 
than hypothetical though tens of thousands of people were 
outraged. Even though it can be shown that there were 
Germans that had this ideal, the situation remains un- 
changed, for the whole thing floats above the sphere of 
social structures, and therefore cannot solidify into morality. 

And, by the way, it must be pointed out that there is a 
difference between a society's being organized about a 
purpose and for a purpose. There were many societies 
before the war organized for the purpose of bringing about 
a world federation. But no one of these societies, of course, 
constituted a world federation. And until the world 
should become organized about the purpose of a world 
federation, it could not be maintained that that purpose 
had any moral validity. 

But, it may be said, and this is the second reason for the 
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plausibility of a moral judgment on the basis of human- 
ity, did there not exist before the war actual social struc- 
tures of an international character such as international 
law, international labor organizations, and international 
business organizations, and in violating these was not 
Germany immoral? So far as this argument is merely to 
show that there are social organizations cutting across 
national boundaries, it has no bearing on our point. If a 
German marries an English woman, there occurs an inter- 
national social organization, but that does not commit 
Germany and England to an international alliance. Ger- 
many and England still remain separate national organiza- 
tions, and if their laws conflict, either the German man 
must become an Englishman, or the English woman a Ger- 
man woman, or else the two must separate. International 
organizations of this sort are made at the risk of the 
contracting parties, and the governments as a whole are 
not responsible. International labor and business organi- 
zations are essentially of this sort. 

But international law is different. And here is the crux 
of the moral indictment of Germany. Did there or did 
there not exist prior to the war a super-national (which is 
after all somewhat different from an international) social 
structure with authority over nations? It would seem 
obvious that there was not, for it would hardly be reasonable 
to assert that authority could exist without power to en- 
force obedience. In fact, the United States implicitly 
recognizes to-day that no such super-national organization 
existed when it hesitates to join the League of Nations for 
fear the League would infringe upon its sovereignty. In 
other words, we feel that nothing does restrict our sover- 
eignty; we feel that there is no social organization superior 
to the nation. If that is admitted, then we are under no 
obligation to humanity in any sense whatever. It is 
possible that we may be sometime, but we are not now, and 
we shall not be until an actual society of humanity is 
instituted. 

The boundaries of sovereignty, therefore, are the bound- 
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aries of morality. The social organization of each society 
constitutes the moral standard of that society, and there 
are as many absolute moral standards as there are independ- 
ent social structures. Also, any change in a social struc- 
ture entails a change in a moral system and these changes 
occur according to definite laws. In short, society is a 
phenomenon behaving according to certain definite laws, 
and morality being essentially social is also determined by 
these laws and finds its outermost limits at the boundaries 
of society. 
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